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COSTA RICA^S UNIVER&IDAD ESTATAL A DISTANCIA : A CASE STUDY 



THE COUNTHY ^ 

Phygic^l jetting , 
'The Republic of Cotte Rice, with en eree of 50.901 equare kilometere 
(19,652 equere milee) liee in the Central Aneriqijm iethmua. with 
Nicaragua to the north and Panama to the aouth-eaat. Phyaically, 
there are a nuniber of mountain rangea * both volcanic and non-volcanic, 
bounded by the wide, foreated rainy plaina of the Atlantic (Caribbean) 
coaat and the narrower^ drier plaina of the Pacific. Administratively 
the country ia divided into seven provinces (see figure 1), which 
* are themselves divided into cantons. 

Population 

The population of approximately .2.3 millions (1980) ia culturally and 
racially homogeneous. In the 1950 census (the last to inquire into 
racial origin) 97.7? of the population claimed white ox meBtizo (mixed 
European-American indian) descendency. 90Z of Costa Ricans are. \ 
Catholic and the majority speak Spanish. The most significant non- 
Spaniah/mestizo group is the Afro-Caribbean, based on Lim6n, who are 
in the majority English-speaking and Protestant. There are about 
9,000 indigenous ihdians in six linguistic groups. 

60 percent of the population live in theantermontane baein or Central 
Valley (tee figure 1) where the principal cropa are coffee and augar- 
cane. and whete the capital (San Joa£) and major towna (Alajuela, 
Heredia and Cartago) are located. 7 percent of the population livee 
lin the rainy Atlantic region (centred on LiB6n). Here the banana ia 
the Min crop. The rainy northern plaina (north df Ciudad Queaada) 
are now being developed. ^In 1973 aone 6 percent of the population 
lived here. 15 percent of the population livea in the dry hot plaina 
of Guanacaata and northern Puntarenaa Province, where cattle ind cereala 
are the main agricultural activitiea. Finally, aome 15 percent of the 
population live in the abuthem tone, with ita banana and pa.lm oil 
plantationa. 



The howgeneicy of the Coite Ricene cen, however, be overemphesised. 
ror eunple, a 1973 study showed that hetdi of femiiiei living in the 
Centre! Valley received en incone five timei greater, on average, 
than thoae coning from the outlying regions (Booth, 1974: 37). They 
were *lao better off in terms of public and private aervices. In 1973, 
57 percent of the comnitiea in the Central Valley had a doctor, 
whereas only one in 85 conunities outside of that area had. There 
were very few secondary schools in the outlying regions and none in 
the northern plains, though primary schools were widely distributed. 

In 1973, 58 percent of the population were classified as living in 
rural areas, many in H:o«minities of less than 500 persons. 42 percent 
of the population was classified as living in urban areas, with one 
quarter of the population living in the San Josfi Metropolitan Area 
(see figure 1) . ^ 

The population is growing at about 2.4 percent per year. In the last 
two decades there has been a -fundamental shift towards smaller families 
with the birthrate declining from 52 per 1000 of population in 1954 to 
48 per 1000. in I960 to 29.5 per 1000 in 1975. The population pyramid 
ia undergoing rapid change as the birthrate declines (see figure 2). 

The Economy , 

33 percent of the total population was ^rlassified as being economically 
active in 1977: that is, they ware over 12 years old, were not at 
school, and were either employed, unemployed or liooking for work for 
•-the first time. 60 percent of the labour force are between 15 and 35 
years old: 73 percent are emj^loytes, I6.4«yrcent are self-employed, 
8 percent are employers and 6 percent work within the family without^ 
wages. One in five of the labour force is female. The education 
fnd skills of the workforce reflect the high desertion rates in schools 
the cultural emphasis on academic subjects, and the traditional 
preference for non-manual work. In 1973, 41 percent of Costa Ricans 
aged 15 or over had not completed primary school and 10 percent had 
never been to school. Overall there is a chronic lack of technically 
trained persons. 



FIGURE 2 

• \ 

CaWGES IN TO POPPLATIOW PWUttgP : COSTA KICA> 1965-'1980 
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IndustriAlif ACion Ia impeded by the exiscence of cultural vAluef such 
AS the low prestige pitted on mlnusl work end the tendency of the 
aiddle clssses to spe the conspicuous consumption of the rich 4t 
the expense of cspitsl accumulstion <Goldkind» 1961)» , ^ 

The economy of Costs Rics slkill depends on sgricul'ture to s large 
extent. 35 percent of the labour force was sjclH emi^loyed in agriculture 
in 1976 as against 14.6 percent in manufacturingt 6.5 percifit in 

constructiont and 43.4 percent in services (transport and communications, 

f 

commerce, government, utilities and personal services). 

In 1976 industry for the first tipe contributed a greater prc^ortion 
than agriculture to Gross Domestic Product. The relative figures for 
1978 were 24 percent (industry) and 19.7 percent (agriculture), ^bn 
' the other hand, many agricultural products never reach the market, an4 
industry contributed only 18*3 percent of -the Gross Nitional Product. 
Agricultural products (particularly coffee- and bananas) are the chief 
source of foreign exchange. ^' 

One of the most persistent myths about Costa Rica is that it is a 
country of small landowners* While 46 percent of farms have under 5 
hectares, thsy cover only 1*8 percent of agricultural land. Such ^ 
farms are insufficient to meet the minimum needs of a family. At ihe 
' other extreme, 1.1 percent of farms have over 500 hectares and account ' 
for 36 percent of agricultural land. Guess (1978: 599) reports that 
there is evidence of a decline in the importance of the small farmers 
V& the face of the demands of an agro-export dominant class. With 
rural popul^ation growing at a faster rate than rural jobs, there is 
incrsasing unemployment* (5.8 percent in 1976) and aub-cmployment ^ 
(in 1977, 32.8 percent of the rural labour force worked under 40 hours 
a wsek). 

In 1978 coffee wae the most important earner of foreign exchange for 
Costa Rica (US 314 million dollars) followsd by bananas (155 million 
dollars), tourism' (71 million dollars), and meat (60 million dollars). 
Depsndsnce on agricultural exporta means that Coata Rica is particularly 
vulnsrable to fluctuations in coModity market prices (particularly of 
coffee and bananas), and, in the cass of the banana, to the economic 
and political preaaures which can be brought to bear by the banana 
companies (notably Standard Fruit, United Brands and Del Monte). 
O Other c^eh crops are cocoa and sugar cane. Rice ia being encouraged. 
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Forestry, vhich ^oul'd be en iaporcenc industry, ,hes yet to be 
effectively developed. The depletion of the forest eres is s tnejor 
ceu#e for aoncem,. with e ni^tt loss of 50^000 hecteres of forested 
i«nd per ennum,^ bringing with it problems of soil erosion. There is 
e growing fishing industry. 

Mining reaeins s peripheral Activity. The Costs Ricen' Development 
Cotporstioft is due to develop sulphur end bsuxite deposits. 
Iddustrisl development is s recent phenomenon vhich did not gsin 
impetus until the mid-1960s. As recently ss 1978, only 15 percent 
of the labour force worked in industry - although this is in pert 
explained by the capital intensive nature of industrial development. 
Half the industrial workforce ik employed in more thaVi 10,000 
factories and workshops which each have less than 20 employees, yet 
which collectively account for 40 percent of industrial output. The 
alow development ^an be accounted for by the smallness of the domestic 
market, lack of capital investment, lack of skilled or semi-skilled 
workers, pagers and administrators and the inefficient bureaucracy 
t^at characterises govemmeht institutions, including those charged 
tjrith promoting development. ^ ' 

greatest growth has occurred in service industries which by 1979 . 
employed 59 percent of the workforce. Large shops (department * tores 
and supermarkets) remain the exception rather than the rule. Tne 
State bureaucracy has expanded enormously in quantitative terms A 
Reliable statistical data is hard to obtain, but somewhere between 
20 and 32 percent of the workforce is paid by the State ( La Naci6n , 
17.1.79; ^A). State employees include all those working for the 
nationalised sictfdrs of the health, insurance, social security, 
transport, education and bankjLng' services, as well as emj^l^oyeas in 
gavemment ministries end a|enciesjt^ 

During late 1980 the Costa Rican economy" Vegan to show marked . 
instability, and t^s was excentueted during the first half of 1981. 
The official exchange rate of 8.6 colones to the US dollar was 
abanfloned. By September 1981 the colon had fallen to 27 to the 
ddFlar, the country had exhausted its foreirgn exchange reserves, and 
it had announced a moratorium on its external debt. Low world prices 
for its exports - coffee, bananas a||^ sugar - and the high cost of 
oil imports were partly to blame. More fundamental ly^ however, 
maintenance of Costa Rica*s living stiijaderds ii dependent on ^imports 
of expeneive coneumer goode. 

. ■ . . 



m 1977 there were 26,086 kilonetere of highwaye, of which 2,008 
were peved. Two pweenger «n4 goods cerrylbg,r«ilw«ye link San Joefi 
with the Pacific and Atlantic popta of Puntarenaa and Puerto Lin6n. 
New port £Mliti«« are beliig dJ^eloped on both «oaata. Doneatic 
and international airline, aerve the country. In aoae areaa the 
aoroplane remaina the eaaleat form of acceaa. There were 73,450 
paaaenger cara and j^epa'and 45,800 comercial vehiclea iri 1977. 
The bua (3.500 in 1977) remaina the moat uaual form of tranaport for 
the majority of Coata Ricana. At the beginning of 1981 thorte were over- 
' 200,000 tolenhono'linea. By 1977. 82 percent of houaea in the San Joafi 
Metropolitan Region had televiaion. compared with 69 percent in the 
Central Valley, and more than 50 percent elaewhere. Radio receiv^a 
are univeraal. , ' 

The People «, . • 

coata Ricana place great emphaaia in the claaaleai nature of thei^ ' 
aociaty. Like many atataoanta, about Coata Rican democracy, thia ia 
a myth. However, Stone (1975j 73) vuggaata that the elaaa ayatem 
in Coata Rica maintaina a delicatf balance between elltiim and equality 
chat makea it different from any other in, Latin America. 

The hidalaoB, dJsacended from the original Spaniah coloniita, W 
dominated politica. 75 percent of the deputiea elected to the 
Ugialatlve Aaaeably between 1821 and 1970 have come from 12 familiar; 
3 familiea aupplied 35 of the 46 preaidenta in thia period (Stone, 
1975:26, 189, 251-252). The concentration of political power in a 
few familiea ia mirrored at the ihatitutional level by the tendency 
CO concentrate both authority and reaponiibility in a few handa. 
In Coata Rica, political power afiating ramaina an alien concept at 
either th^ national or t6e inatitutional level. Naverthaleaa , one 
interpretation of the 1948 Revolution (Coata Rica' a Uat) auggeat 
that thia marked the amargence of the propertied middle claaaea into 
economic power aharing with the hidalgo claaa. A atudy of changea 
in thediatritofion of wealth between 1^61 Ad 1971, aa meaaured by 
declared incom^, auggeata that the middle claaaea have gained at tha 
e^enaa of the upper clMa, with lower claaaea gaining nothing 
(Ceapedef, 1973 » 53). » ' 
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The distribti^ion p£ wealth is clearl^r uneven. 50 petcent of Costa ^, \- 
Rica]i8;8^hare. 20 percent o£ Che nationaf income', while the top 5'percent^ 
receive 25 percent'' of national 'incom^.\:^e upper^(20»000 persons). 



upper middle (100,000) and lower mj4^e (300,000) classea account for 

22 percent of the population. percent, of the population ar> 
.classified as lower class.. Although salaries have risen in. line with 

inflation, the 1973 census, showed thdt 70 percent of workers earned 
'lea« than jqo colones (then equivalent to QS 82 dollars) a month,^ and 

42 per^nt gaiiftd less than AQO cdtlonef (about 47 doilars). 

\y ' : . ■ \ .' \ ..■ ' ■ , 

it i» the , attitudes of Che middle, cl^sd that dominate, witii their ' 

disdain fiir manual 'work, their preference for professional or .office- 
based jbl/s, their belief in educatflon as ttie* means jto acquire such 
posts, and their tendency towards conspicuous . consumption at the 
c^ense of ^pital accumulation, investment aiid saving. 

THE EPfrCATljiiaAL SYSTEH ^ ' • ' ' , 

— — — •■ ,^ . ^\ ' - J * 

School System 

The h4.story of educatioit^ Costa Rica since the 1940s has been one of 
cohtinueH expansion anfi a marked, improvement in standards. ^In 
quantitative terms, growth has been significant, ^responding to the 
increase m popvflAtion, the rising expi^ctations df the middle cltsh, 
and the demands of. the economy for a more education wdrkfordl. in ^ 
1)43, for example, 11 perc^nt> of the poptflation was enrolled in 739 
primary schools. In 1977, 19 percent of a much larger population was 
enrolled in 2,798 public and 67 private schools at the H^i^imary^evel. <^ 
In 1943 there 'w^re 5 public colleges end a number of private bnes. * 
By 1977 there were 200 public 26 private secondary colleges. ^ In 
1943, 716 students were enrolled iji> the newly founded University of • 

Costa Rica: in 1976, 44,000. students were registered lin the universities. 

. * ■ . . ■ t 

Figure 3 is a schematic presentation of the structure of Costa Rica*S; 
education system which is 'divided into foui^ levels: preschool education . 
of two years duration; primary educ/ation, of Mix years duration, made 
up of two 3 year cycles (Cycles I; and 11);^ secondar^edtication, of^ 
six years duration", comprising one thtee year cycle (Cycle III) of 
^neral education followed-oly a further 3 year diversified cycle 
* (Cycle IV) in academic^ technii&al, agricultural and other fields. ** 
Cycles I, II sfnd III are compulsory. Cycle W is relatively selective 
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in MtnU and ii detigncd to enable a partem to take hit or her place ^ 
in working life at an appropr^te professional or technical level^^yt' 
also provides the n^essary academic qualif icaf i<bs for access to 

higher education* \ 

. ' ' ^ . ■ ■ 

The present educational system dates from the reforms of 1971/73 which 
aimed* firstly i to raise the average educational level of the population » 
particularly in the less developed zones , 80 as to ackieve national * 
integration^ >nd ptovidii all ^itizens with a better chance to contribute 
to national, social 4|nd* economic development; secondly, to modon\ise 
the educational sysfem to meet the social and economic needs of the* ^ 
country and promote the development process; and, thirdly, to keep 
the education budget's pef^tage of the national revenue within its • 
limits, without prejudice tol'the improvement of the education service 
in quality and V quantity . ) 

There waj plenty of evidence that the educational system was not 
meeting the educational needs of the country. The 1973 census showed 
that only 5 percent of the labour force had graduated from secondary 
scfiool, while only 30 percent of those aged 15 to 19 years were ; 
attending college in 1973. As Solano and plivera (1974) commented, \ 
/the education service was: ^ . 

" ^ " faili^ to equip the student for his entry into 
\ the labour market with a 'skill', and failing to- 
^ give the individual the n^tivatioti and intAlectual^ 
tools to continue moving otoward and not falling 
behind with the rise of new conditions of life * 
and employme^ ♦ 

The l97Ps have seen ap improvenient in the proportion of children in 

each age group attending school. Between 1970 and 1978 the proportion 

of children aged 6^ 12 who attended school rose from 88 percent to 

92 •percent, of those aged 13 to 15 from 51 to 57 percent, and of tha 

young adults aged 16 to 18 in the diversified fourth cycle, the 

proportion rose from 23«to 32f percent (HEP. 1980: Table 9). ^ 

. • . ^ .. , 

Hevertheless, in spite of the high rate^of literacy that is claimed to , 

exist, 89.8 percent in ft73, the qualitative standards of the education 

system give cause for concern. Functional illiteracy amongst those aged 

over 10 was esWmated to be as high as 30 percent in 1974. 



",-11- ^m.^ 

The present Minister of Public Education, Maria Eugei^VDengo de Vargas, 
suggested in 1977 that one cause £or the poor result^ ^ti: the schools 
was the relatively low number of days in which the f^fSpbls were open 
(17? per year) coupled with the short hours childrei^'^Wy (as low 
as 21 hours per day in single-teacher schools) ^ -^'ff', 

' H ' ' f ^: • . ■ 

The standard of the teaching is criticised as well^i ; Heavy emphasis on 
rote learning, poor discipline in the class rooms,; t^h^ lack of stimulus 
given to the pupils, an overloaded curriculum (parJtii^ularly in secondary 
schools), and the use of tests which emphasise mei^Sry rather than 
manipulation of fac|:s, are all factors which effectively lower the 
standard of the pupils emerging from the systeii complain 
that the system of automatic promotion ityCthin eaht- cycle means that 
weak students are promoted beyond their capabil^f'^a, only to be held 
back when they fail at the end of the third yea^J ji>f a cycle. Lowered 
academic standjards *lso mean that a higher pr6pd^tion of studenlis now 
obtain theiv Baahilterato (secondary school certificate) . This has 
increased pressures on the universities, and.tliist coupled with the 
expansion of the universities, has almost certainly led to a diminution 
' in higher educatjipn standards which wejre #ny case never very high. 

Bigher Education x 
ilfgher education in modem fosta Rica dates from tVie icounding of the 
University of Costa Rica (UCR) in 19A0. For three decades UCR monopolised 
^t^ie university sector, but by the early 1970s three problems faced the 
higher education sector. The first was xhe pressure €or places, which it 
was forseen would become yearly more acute. The second was the relevance 
of the academic progrannes being offered, and the third was the need 
to 'device means by which the university sector (actually the University 
of Costa Rica) would become more responsive to changing needs. 

The establishment of two new conventional universities was an attempt 
to solve, these problems. The Technological Institute of Costa Rica 
(ITCR), founded in 1971, was specifically charged with teaching in the 
, fields of technology and iipplied sciences with *a^ view to meeting the 
development needs of the country, while the National University (UNA) 
set out by repudiating the academic approach of UCR in favour of a 
more practical orientation biased towards social change. 



The: £oundaCioihJof two new catqpuif-baied universitiea^ raised the pr^lem 
of disordinating the higher educiat ion syatem ar\i whole. In Defcember 
1974 the Hectors of UCR, UNA and ITCR agreed Co establish the National. 
Cotmt:il of Rectors (Consejo Nacion^l de Rectores CONARE) with overall 
responsibility for coordinating the work df the three universities. 
A private university* the Autonomous University of Central America 
(UACA) operates outside, the system. U^CA had 2,456 registered students' 
in the third semester of .1979. More recently (1981) a proposal for a 
second private university* the University of San Jos€» has received 
influential backing. Approval tor the establishment of a United Nations 
University of Peace to of fer» eventually, post-graduate courses is 
being actively sought by the 'Government 

During the 19708 the conventional^ Costa Rican universities respox^ded 
to the increasing pressure for places (Table 1) although, af we have 
noted above, there are those who believe that expansion was allowed 
to' occur in parallel with a decline in academic standards. 

The aim was not only to satisfy demand but also to meet the manpower 
needs of the country. Here, too, the universities have had their 
critics. In 1979, when CONARE evaluated the results of university ^ 
growth in the!^ period 1976-80, it noted the tendency of the university 
sector to overprovide educated manpower at the higher educational 
level and to underprpvide at the technical and lower professional levels 
(CONARE, 1979: 17). 

CONARE was also concerned with the need to democratise access to higher 
education. In its 1975-80 plan, CONARE noted that the costs of study 
coupled with the loss of potential earnings involved in attending 
university was too great a sacrifice, for many families. A 1973 survey 
indicated that while 61 percent of Costa Rican families had a monthly 
income of under 1000 coloties, only 28 percent of UCR students came 
. from such families. Convetsely, 17 percent of students came from th# 
6 percent of families with a monthly income of over 3000 colones 
(CONARE, 1975: III-6, III-9, III-39) . 



, . TABLE 1 ^ i 

■ ■ ■ ' . ■■ ' ' ■ 

. Denuind tor entry to conventional Coif Ricata univertitie» 



Year 


Nuaber of persons sitting 
univetsi,ty entrance 
esiSKlhation (UCR, UNA, ttC^lr 


Nufflber of pertont 
Mdnitted to 
. conventional 
univereitice 






Absolute 


Ai a X of 
thoee sitting 
exim 


197A 


13i6S3 


5,307 


38.9 


1975 


16,538 


8^775 


•53.1 


1976 


23,66ii ' 


9,871 


'41.7 


1977 


24,983 


10,185 . 


40.8 


1978 


18,107 


9,382 


51.8 


1979 


29,415 \ 


10,821 > 


36j.8 



Source : . Rimble (198U; 1981b) Table 6.1 

Note ; the figures for 1976 were collected on a different 
" basis from those for all other years. In 1978 

students who sat entrance exaninations were counted 
only once: in other years they were counted for 
each university applied to. ^ 
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It was agftinst thif background that one must conaider the decision, 
taken in 1977, to establish a fourth State-founded university, the 
Universidad Estatal a Distancia (UNED), which it was hoped would not 
only open up educational opportunities to new target populations but 
.also alleviate the pressure of social -demand and thus help democratise 
higher education in Costa Rica. Moreover, it was believed that this 
could be done at a lower unit cost than that which could be achieved by 
Expanding the conventional universities (CONARE, 1975: VII-8A to VII-lOlj 
CONARE, n.d: 19-20)* These factors, CONARE argued, justified serious 
consideration being given to the development of distance education, and 
ihe poBBil^e initiation of a fiVQ year pilot project to evalyate ite 
uoefulneee in Coeta Rica. , 

THE UNIVERSIDAD ESTATAL A DISTANCIA (UNED) 
•Origins 

In spite of CONARE* s suggestion that a distatice teaching university be 
established only as a five year pilot project, no detailed project 
appraisal for UNED was ever carried out. The idea of a pilot project 
^ was quietly shelved* During 1976 a small^group of educationalists 
worked with the then Minister of Public Education, Fernando Volio 
Jimenez, on the project. Their prime concern was to take account of 
the problems then facing the higher education sector (see Section 2 
above) by founding a university that, through its use of distance 
teaching methods, would: 

1. Bring higher education to a gifeater number of the 
adult population, who, for various reasons, could 
not take advantage of the traditional system and ^ 
hence remain without an adequate university-based 
professional career preparation ^ 

2. Provide a solution to the problems facing the 
agricultural and working population who have the 
ability to enter a university but who, for economic, 
social or geographic reasons could not enter one of 
the existing universities. ; 
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3. AcconiDodat^ an important part of the student 
population who year by year remain without a 
* chance of registering in the existing Universities, 

and serve as a means of support to the existing 
university sector in terms of those students wh6» 
in spite of the fact that they have jthe required 
qualifications* remain outside the universities 
because of the shortage of places available (MEP, 1976). 

The remaining sections of this paper examine the^ Universidad Estatal. 
a Distancia as it was at the end of 1980 * threelan^ a half years 
after its formal creation in April 1977. 

The Students » " 

TablA 2 provides basic infcrmatioti on the characteristics of UNED*s 

undergraduate and free studies progrannie students. 

unfortunately, although UNED was established to help meet the social 
demand for universityi education, it is not possible to determine from 
the statistics available the percentage of UNED's students who come 
from the following groups: » 

a) secondary school graduates who have failed to obtain a ;i 
place at a conventional university x 

b) secondary school graduates who wish to pursue university 
studies but who for one reason or another cannot or do 
not want to attend a campus-*based university and who have 
consequently never aj^lied to enter a campus-based university 

c) adults who were unable to attend a uniyetsity following 
the end of their secondary schooling. 

It is clear that a number of UNED's applicants are in fact disappointed 
conventional university (CU)* applicants - a fact that is attested tb 
by a large number of applications UNED receives following the announcement 
of the names of successful* CU applicants in the national press. It is 
also clear that a number of UNED applicants are CU dropouts. 

In spite of the inadequacy of the data^ available, it seems that UNED 
in opening up educational opportunities to persons who are or were 
in t ho past lacking in opportunity. For example, the existing 
convei|tional universities all have their main campuses in the San Josg 
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TABLE 2 
Batic d»f on UNED Students 



\ 




finelly 
regie tertd 
•cudente 

July 1978 • 


Finally 
regiecered 
etudente j 

November U978 


New at'udente 
adnitfcad in 
197^ (eacond 
eeneeter) 




lOOZ 


1284 


1020 


2061 






X 


Z 


2 




sn ^. 

Mai© 

No retponaa 


58.5 
41.5 


48.2 
51.8 
0.5 


53.6 
46.4 
0.4 , 


/ 


A^a 

Undar 2i 
22-31 

32-41 . 
Ovar 41 ^ 
No raaponta 
Avaraga 


12.0 
57.5 
24.6 
5.1 

V 0.9 

29^ 1 yeere 


16*8 
52.1 
'25.3 

4.8 

0.9 

28.6 yeare 


25.6 
53.0 
16.4 
3.0 

1.2 ^ 
27.1 yeere 




Civil Stirtua 
Si6gla 
Marriad 
Othar 

No raaponaa 


Q 

60.3 
2.3 
0.5 


54.0 
3i9 
0.1 


50.8 
44.0 
4.6 
0^6 




Frovinca of Ratidanca 

San Josf 

AlaJuaU 

Cartago 

Haradia 

Guanacaata ^ 
Puntaranaa 

Ua6n r 
No raaponta 


16.0 
. 5.0 

8.0 
12. 
18.0 

7.0 


17.2 

5.5. ■■ 

8.7 

8.0 

17.0 . 
,9.0 , 


41.7 
15.3 

6.7 * 
9.7 
7.6 
10.6 
8.0 
0.4 




Occupational Status 
Working . 

ll&uaawifa 
' No raaponsa 


92. 2 
7.6 

0.2 


90.7 
8.0 

1*3 


75.4 
11.5 
11.5 
1.6 




Monthly Incona in Cotta 

Rican colonat 

Undar 1000 

1001-2000 

2001-3000 

3001-5000 

5001-8000 

Ovar 6000 

No raaponta 

Secondary School Qualiflsationa 


4.3 
24.1 
29.2 
23.3 
4.6 
0.1 ' 
12.3 


9.7 
22.8 
20.3 

9% 1 

. 7.5 
1.3 
13.5, 


FIGURES 

NOT 

AVAILABLt 




Bachillarato in Sciancat or 
Lattert < 
Technical BechiUerato 
Bechi Hereto por Madurea 
Certificate of Concluaion 
i5f Diveraified Cycle (Cycle XV) 
Other qualifications ; 
No reeponee 


70.9 
12.1 
7.9 

7.3 
0.2 
1.6 


66.2 
12.0 
8.3 

11.9 

1.6 


FIGURES 

NOT 

AVAILABLE 




Previou* etudiee et hither 

education level 

Yes 

No 


16. i 
83.4 


11.5 
11.5 


FIGURCS NOT 
AVAILABLE 



Source I RuAbU (i9SU. i9llb) Tibiae 6.6, 6. 7 iwd 6.r 

ERIC ; 22 
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MetropolitAti area. During the 19708 a number of University Centres 

were founded in an effort tQ decentralise higher education. However, 

the range of academic programmes offered at these centres is limited, 

and UNED is thus able' through its use of distance. teaching methods to 

greatly increase higher education opportunities in areas of the country 

previously not covered by the Universities (13 of its 22 Academic Centres 

are in tovnd where there are no other higher educational facilities). 

iJNEp has thus increased the range of professional degree courses offered 

to pei^sons living outside the Central Valley. Table 3 shows the 

geographical origins of students, relative to population, and clearly 

•hows that UNED- is helping to equalize geographical inequalities of 

access' to higher education, particularly for persons in Guanacaste, 

Limofi and Puntiarenas' Provinces. In assessing UNED's importance, it 

should be born in miiid that while distances to be covered areNi^t great, 

travel between San Jos6 and other areas by public. transport is extremely 

-' ■ f 
slow by North American or European standards. 

One of the major factors working against equal educational opportunities 
in Costa Rica is the cost of education relative to the socio-economic 
status of the student. Direct comparisons between UNED and the CU's 
is difficult because the majority of UNED's students are working /and 
hence their status is dependent more on their own circumstances than 
on those ofi their parents. 

On the whole, UNED's academic programues have been aimed at persons 
who want to obtain a professional qualification. Thus, i^ the f^rst 
semester of 1979, 75.4 percent of UNBD's employed sjtudents came from 
the professional, administrative and managerial classes. In contrast, 
in November 1977 only 33.5 percent of the working population were 
employed in these sectors, while only 16.5 percent of the fathers of 
a 1978 'sample of UCR students were employed in these sectors (Rumble, 
1981a, 1981b: Tables 7.6 and 7.7). This bias in ^UNED towards the 
' middle and upper classes is confirmed by A survey of 219 students 
registered in the first semester of 1979. Asked to indicate to which 
class they belonged, only 4.6 percent of respondents placed themselves 
in the lower class, while 58.9 percent said they felt they belonged to 
the lower-middle class, and 30.1 percent felt they belonged to t)ie , 
upper class (Rumble, 1981a, 1981b). (hily 6.8 percent of students 
registered in the second senestet of 1978 earned under 2000 colones a 
month - that is, roughly the sum which would take them out of the lower . 
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TABLE 3 

Gcographicil origiot of University Studentg 



i 



* 




Students admitted to the Universities 


Province 


Population 


. UCR 


ITCR 


UNA 


UNED 






1979 


1979 


1979 


1979/1 


1979/2 


1002 - 


2,125.620 ^ 


5,907 


1,503 


3,411 




2,061 




% 


Z 


Z 


Z 


%* 


Z 


San Jot£ 


37.0 


5^.6 


40.6 


48.5 


28.3 


41.7 


Alajuela, 


17.3 


16.8 


18.1 


12.7 


22.7 


15.3 


Cartage 


10.9 


• 7,7 


17.5 


4.7 


7.0 


6.7 


Heredia 


7^.1 


. 7.2 


5.5 


19.3 


5.5 


9.7 


Guanacatte 


9.6 


5-3 


4.9 


4.6 


11.1 


7.6 


Puntarenaf 


11.9 


4.2 ' 


4.7 


4.5 


16.3 


10.6* 


Lim6n 


6.3 


2.6 


1.5 


2.4 


8.8 


8.0 


No infornuition 




3.6 


7.2 


3.3 




0.4 



Source? Rumble (1981a, 1981b) Table 7.5 



classes. In comparison, 35.1 percent of students registered in UCR in 
1979 came from families with a monthly income of under 2000 colohes; 
64.9 percent of UNA students registeeed in 1978 came from families with 
a monthly income of under 2400 colones a montfh; and 31.4 percent .of 
ITCR student's families'wad a 1978 income of under 1500 colones a month. 

It seems clear that UNED is not providing increased educational 
opportunities for the economically deprived. This is not necessarily 
the fault of the University. Although the direct cost of studying at 
UNED is lass than that oij-the other universities, the lack of grants 
available to UNED students effectively bars the poorer members of 
society froji embarking on a degree course with the University. . 

The "time-free" and "space-free" nature of distance education makes it 
particularly attractive, to adults who have jobs or family commitnfents. 

Although UNED's students are on average older than those at CUs (see 
Table 4) there has been a tendency for this factor to be less important 
with each semester; the average age of students has dropped from 29.1 
years in 1578/1 to 27.1 in 1979/2. The fall in the average age of 
UNED students followed UNED's decision to abandon' its early requirement 
that students should be aged 23 or over. Currently there is no ago 
restriction on ohtrv, and since any person with a high school 'bachiUerato 
is eligible for entry, students may be as young as 16 or 17 years of., 
age. The fall in the average age has been ac^anied by a fall in the 
proportion of students who are married, from 60.3 in 1978/1 to 44.0 
percent in 1979/2 . Nevertheless , a rar-htgh&r-pfop&TttoJr of UNED 
students are married than is the case in the CUs (Table 4.) 

Comprehensive information on the proportion of CU students who are 
employed is not available. A sample of UNA and UCR students showed, the 
proportion. of those employed increased with age, so that about 75 percent 
6i those ago* 26 to 29 were employed (Rumble, 1981a, 1981b: Table 7.11). 
Overall, 45.8 percent of UCR and 40.4 percent of UNA stuaents surveyed ^ 
in the first semester of 1979 had jobs. However, the sample did not 
indicate t;he extent to which they were working full or part-time. , 
In contrast, 75.4 percent of UNED's students in 1979/2 were also working 
while a further 11.5 percent were "housewives".- There is evidence, then, 
to suBgest, that a far higher proportion of UNED's students' are emploj^ed 
than l« the case, in CUs, while a significant proportion are tied to 
the home. ■ 



TABLE 4 

« * 
Comparativ dat# on the and rnarit!! lUtui of Univeriity 
etudente in Coeta Ric! 





UCR 

Student! 
1979 


. \ UNA 
/ \ Students 
1978 


ITCR 
Students 

1978 


UNED 
Students 

1979/1 


100% • 


, 2gr,797 


' ' .'\ ' 


137 


2.061 












X 






Age 


< 21 


43.1 


<22 49.1 


<21 


73.0 


<21 


25. 6 




21-25 


37. S 


22r26 >.7 


21-25 


16.8. 


21-i26 


32.5 




>25 


19.4 


>Z6 24.2 


>25 


10.2 


>26 


40.7 


Marital Status. 
















Single ^ 




78.8 . 


, 77. > 




89.3 




50.8 


Married 




19.3 


19.4 




11.7 


> 


44.0 


Other 




1.9 


• 2.9 








4.6 


No information 

' V 














0.6 



T r- ^ 

Source: Rumble (1981a, 1981b)* tables 7.10 and 7.11 * 
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UNED' s acafleMc progr^nmes , 
The University initially concentrated on tbe development of a series of 
professional ly-o,rientated degree and diplonm progrannnes r<5ttrreras|. 
Thirteen such aarveras are (^rrehtly in existence, under development 
or planned. In parallel , the University set out to develop* a number 
of Extension Studies Programmes and a Fr«e Studies Programme" which 
allows stjLidents to register on particular degrei^ and and diploma , 
courses on a "oiie-off" basis. More oeceritlyi ITNED hasVbegun to wrk ^ ^ 
on a secondary school (^fcflc/^^^tgrfltbi j^|pgranmieV which will enable* ^ ^ ^ 
people to obtain their ^a(^fe^Z^^^^ato at a distance. Table 5 lists UNED's 
current ahd planned acadeniic programmes. . * 

Before developing a particular programme, UNED's planners try to identify 
and assess the extent of the need and the degree to which other ' 
institutions are already meeting it. One of the objectives of CONARE is ^ 
to ensure that unnecessary duplication of effort between the universities 
does not occur. ' . 

The course structure ^ ^ 

the Qoxveraay ^the basic unit cJf study is the course, each of which ' 
is equivalent to three cr^its. Each credjLt represents a th^oretic^ 
V50 hours work over an 18 wieek semester, llie planned course^ 1 
4 courses per student per semester implies a^^^kly student wor^Load 
of 33.3 hours. ^ ^ " / 

. ■ I , * • • 

Students in the prof es.sional studies programme register on a ijarticular 

oojprer^. They must have the normal minimum educational qualification 
for^entry to a Costa Rican University, or a recognised. equivalent. 
Mbst students are required to do t\ie Ciclo Bdaioo first, alth^i^H-^^ 
students. with General Studies qualifications (that is successful 
completion of first year university studies) at UCR and UNA can 
register directly on a Qorreva. \ 

Tlie CvqIo Bdaico consists of five courses (Spanish, ^Mathematics, 
Social Sciencies (History), Philosophy and Science) of three credits 
each, together with a sixthtnott-credit,^ on studying at a distance. 

Its main purpose is to intrbduceo^ the student to a wide cultural panoraiiujfj^ 
to provide him with a basis of knowledge «^ a precursor to higher level 
studies,: and to facilitate re-entry to the habits of, study for those 
who have been out of the educationiil system for some tinie. 



TABLE 5 

UNED^ 9 mcadeniic progriiines ' . 



3. Professional Studies (carrerai) in 

. 3«1 Bducetionel Sciences for Cycle I end II t;eachers 

(Bachelors Degree) . > 

- . * ' - ^ 

3.2 . Educati9nal Administration (Bachelors Degree) 

^ ' 3.3 Business Administration (Diploma) 

3.4 Public Administration : banking (Diploma) > 

3.5 Administration of Cooperatives (Diploma) 

3.6 Farm Management ^ (Bachelors "Degree) 

3.7 Public Service idministrAtipn (Hastera Degree) 

3.8 Nursing' (Diploma) 

3.9 Nutritioii (Diploma) V 

3.10 Health Seryice Administration (Bachelors Degree) - 

3.11 Development Proiwtion (Diploma) / 
3112 Chi^d Social Servicea (Diploma) 

3.13 Agricultural Extension ^Bachelors Degree) 

4. Exteifiiq^ Studies ' ^ 

4.1 Environmentail Studies 

4.2 Teaching of Geography 

4.3 Professional Education ^ 

4.4 Extension Studies in Bealtb« familf titt, Agriculture« 
^ Crafts 

4.5 Development of Scientific Ibtereata 
S|i Secondary^ Sdkool Beehi^Uerato Progri 
6. Free Studies Programi 
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Students taking a (xoeveva leading to a diploma are required to take 
.21 couraea (63 credita) at General and Profesaional Studiea levelat 
aa well aa the 15 credit Ciolo B&aico. Studenta at first degree level 
take about 38 couraea (114 credipLts) at theae level's, together with the * 
Ciqto Biaiod. General Studies courses aim to widen the. students'.^ 
horizons by giving an introkuctio|^to such sub j acta aa philoaophyt 
the aftap science and the aocial aciences. Theae pouraea are obligatory 
but may bis taken ^t any time during a atudent's atudies with the 
Univaraity. Studenta 1^ system at the plann^ 

rate of 4 or 5 couraea per aemes tier will graduate in '6 semesters - 
(3 yeara) at di-ploma level and 10 aemesters (5 years) at first degree 
level. On the other hand, becauae every course will not b^ presented 
each aemeater, it ia likely that atudenta who ^ail a particular courae 
will be held back until they have retaken it and gained the neceaaary 
prer'equialte credita in the courae .to enable them to continue with 
their atudiea. 

Hedia and methoda 

The baalc teaching medium la the printed courae book of which there la 
normally ones per courae. Moat of the hooka alao have supplementary 
material which haa been written aa a result of the experience gained , 
In teaching the couraea. Soma of the couraea have aa^oclated with them 
aet booka, which the studenta ara^kpeeted to read. 

Limited uae is^made of caaaette-booka ^ that la, a number of audio tapea 
with aupporting prltttl|d materiala which take t)|e place of the baalc 
course text. Television prograaaea are alao produced in limited numbera 
and are intended to support the written course texts. Limited use of 
radio |began during 1980. ^ 

^fortni^tly tutoriaia take place at the Onlveraity'a Academic Centrea, 
of which there are 22 (aee figure 4). 

Courae deiltn« pyo<pictl<m and dlatrlbutlpn 

The currlculwB ^r each ocamdki «and courae ia prepated by the Office of 
Cutriculum ibealgii in tbe Plennint Vice-reetorate. Inatructlona) deaign 
ia undertaken by the hrograaM doordinatori in the Academic Vice- ^ 
rectorate* who coaai||.t with various apecialiat a taff. 



The main course, texts are written by authors who are contracted by 
the full-time Academic Producers. The latter monitor the authors' 
progress and arrange for their work to be internally and externally 
assessed. A proportion Of the authors (about 30 percent) have 
previously been involved in the curriculum design, in the sense that 
they have been consulted by the University* s Curriculum Designers on 
the coiitent to be included in a course. Supplementary materials are ' • 
ngrmally written by the Tutor Coordinators who^ave«^irect experience 
of the problems encountered by students in the texts... ^ ' 

• J . ' > " . - ■ , " \ 

Texts are printed by the University's Press^ (Editorial UNED). Th6 . 

Press has it^s own full-time st^ff of designers, editors, and compositors. 

It publishes a number of books for the commarcial market as well as 

producing the University's course texts. It has an estimated annual 

production capacity o£ 200 books of 180 pages each. 

Qnce printed, the course books are passed to UNED' s Warehouse where 
they are stored and eventually dispatched to the various bookshops 
which act as outlets, and from which the students can purchase the books. 

So far as television is concerned, UNED uses the editing; .and studio 
facilities of two television companies. Channels 7 and 13. Total 
output is of the order of 80 programnes per year . The producers are ^ 
full or part-time members of UNED's staff who liaise closely with the 
Tutor Coordinators and Academic Producers regarding content* The 
programmes, which are produced at marginal cost to the University, are 
transmitted on Channels ^, 11 and 13. j^otal transmission is of the «. 
order of four hours per week (eight programmes) • Video cassette playback 
machinies have been installed in some of UNED* s Academic' Centres so that 
students who are unable to view the open air transmission oan have a * 
chance to see the programnes. 

Radio is also used to a sifiS?! extent* UNED has its own sound studio 
(commissioned in 19^0) and at the end of 1980 it was broadcasting for 
a^total of five hours a Aieek oti R^dio Nacional and Radio Univecsidad. 
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LOCATION OF ACADEHIC CEHTRES 



I. La Cruz 
•2. Nicoya 
'3. Caflas 

4. Tilarjtfn 

5. Jicaral 

6. Puntarenas 
?• Quepos 

\8/ Palmar Norte . 
9,^ San Vitb 
10. Citidad Nelly 
11* San Carlba (Ciudad Quesada) 
12. Palmares 
13* Orotina 
14. Alajuela ' 
R£o Prfo 
Puriscal > 
San JosS 
Perez Zeled6n 
Cart^fgo 



15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 

19, 
20. 
21. 
22. 



Siquirres 

GuiplTe9 

Liin6n 




Central Valley 
(intermontane basin) 



Student Support Service 

The fortnightly tutorials are seen as part remedial and part suppotive of 

the main teaching medium, the printed course texts. Tutorials are not 

compulsory. Students can aUo contact tutors by telephone at certaiil 

sec houts. UNED uses the tutorials to obtain feedback on the problems 

which «tu^ents encounter in their courses. Every other week ^the 

tutors meet With one of the University's full-time Tutor Coordinators • 

each of whom is responsible for the tutors pn two or three cour'ses. 

At these meetings, student learning problems are analysed and the results 

of the meetings are t^wed to dete^ne the content of television 

prograraoes, the need for supplementary printed materials, and the need 

for changes to 'the course texts when they arp reprinted. ^ 

f ■ • ' / I 

The tutors themselves are part-time employees. They are Subject area 

8pecialists,CF«»Ponlible to the Tutor Coordinators. They work in a 

^ peripatetic manner, visiting the Academic Centres only to give the 

tutorial. 

Assessment and examination 

During each 18 week semester, students are expected to do a number of 
assignments (normally four per course) which are corrected by the 
tutor, and to attend mid-course and end«-of-course examinations. The . 
assignments count for 20. percent the overall final grade and the ^ 
examinations for 80 percent. Students have to obtain an overall grade ^ 
of 70 percent to pass the course. The asiesslnenj and examination 
materials are prepared by the Tutor Coordinators. y 

r. . 

The quality of the teaching materials ^ ' 

The quality of thfe teaching materials produced by UNED can be considered 
at two levels: as academic materials appropriate to an institution of 
higher education; and as teaching materials suitable for use by students 
studying at a distance. • 

Generally speaking, UNED 's texts a^ broken down intm a number of themes 
(usually 3 to 5 per book). Each theme is generally introduced by two 
sectiotrs specif y^n'? the overaU objectives of the theme, followed by a 
number of specific objectives. The main text then follows. This may 
be quite long (up to 50 pages). It Is* followed by a resumS of the 
mnin Idpflfl pre^iented in rhe r6xt|^a number of self-assessment questions 
rnr the ftt»i/icnc to answer on hij»n, sometimes of the short-answer kiiid 
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but more usually a series of imiltiple**choice questions; by a list of 
the formal asjsignmeiits which the student is required to undertake; and, 
finallyy by answers to the self-assessment questions. 

In*almo8t none of the texts is the student required to pause and think 
about what he is reading. There are points at. which the rhythm of reading 
is broken by the use of bbxes in second colour print to pick out and 
•tress important concepts, and by the occasional use of diagrams. 
However, the material is not^generally structured in a way that invites 
i^tudents to reflect on what Hat been Written, The placing of s^lf- 
assessment questions at the end of the text reinforces the temptation 
for the reader to get on to the ehd of the sectidn as quickly as 
possible and with .the minimum of intellectual effort. By the time the 
•tudentdoes reach the end of the section, he or she has had to absorb 
far too much material, much of it Actual, to be able to use it in 'a 
creative maimer. The widespread use of maltiple-choice questions does 
not require the student to analyse the material and use it to solve 
problems. The who>le emphasis is on rote learning* There is little- 
chance thai the stud^t will be able to master thV^gaferial presented 
to him. * 

Unfortunately, the control mechanisms which UNED uses to maintain 
academic standards - normially through the contracting of external 
academic assessors for a course - do little to ensure that the 
contracted authors will produce sound teaching materials. The external 
assessors themselves lack experience in the development of such 
materials. Moreover, the present rate of course production means that 
'the full-time internal Academic Producers, who might do this by 
bringing the skills of the educational technologist to btfar on the 
author's manuscript, are overworked and heAce unable to achieve 
anything within the existing six month design and production schedules. 

In any correspondence teaching system, the printed and written word 
dierves particular attention as the main medium of distance education. 
Holmbet^'s theory of distance study as a kiiid of guided didactic 
conversation isof particular relevance here. Holmberg places great 
emphasis on: 
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Che relAtioAthip between Che course developers and Che 
aCudencs creaced by an easily teadible and reasonably 
colloquial scyle of presencacion and che personal 
acnosphere of the course,' fiuperfdcially characcerisjed 
by, for example, Che auchor(s) referring Co himself/ 
herself/chemselves as I 6v m respectively and Che 
studencs being spoken (co as you* (Hblmberg, 1980: llA) 



On Che whole the style of UNED*s texts do ndC allow this dialogue to 
materialize. As Rumble (1981a, 1981b) remarks, the frequent use of 
'the passive construction in Spanish removes all sense of dialogue 
from the text, while even the use of polijte second person singular 
/ . or plural (ueted^ uotedee) places a reserve on the dialogue compar^ 
to the more familiar Etiglish.|/(7u. 

Jhis failure to achieve a guided didactic conversation may underlie 
the general demand from students for face*-t0'-f ace tutorials. A high 
proporCion of students do attend tutorialp. For example, a survey of 
A stuilents registered at *the end' of the first semester of 1979 showed 
that 68.5 percent had attended an Academic Centre four or more times 
a month.' ]|levertheless, there is evidence that students would welcome 
additional face*to-face tuition. 38^6 percent of the same group of 
students felt that there was Insufficient tutor-student contact of 
any kind, while 25.6 percent felt that there was not enough face^to- 
face tutorial contact. 

The demand for f ace*-to-f ace tuition may, however, arise from expectations 
'about the nature of learning in a Latin American culture. Escotet 
(1978: 78), for example, has suggested that Latin American education has 
inf creed dependence on the teacher and a high degree of memorisation, 
in direct contrast to the qualities of self-discipline and independent 
study required in distance learning system* This is consistent with 
the view of Latin American culture as one in which great emphasis is 
placed on interpergonal ^contact. 

^However, in spite of these criticisms, it it worth saying that the best 
of UNIeD's course texts are excellent and do achieve the guided didactic 
conversation upon which Holmberg places emphasis. Overall, the approach 
adopted by UNED seems to be correct aikd the faults which have been 
identified above could be remedied by appropriate training of €h% 
Q Academic Producers; by briefing authors more fully; in4 possibly by 
gP^C •loYfing doirn the rate of production of new courses* i^hich has been 
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Student administration 

Persons interesteli in applying for entry to UNED* have to buy a 
Matriculation Pack whicii contains information on the University, 
an application form, and a fees payment form. Students are required 
to pay the matriculation fee (200 colones), which entitles them 
subsequently to register on one course. This fee is paid direct ittto 
one of UNED *s bank accounts. Proof of payment is then sent by the 
student together with his or her application form to UNED*s Central 
Admissions Office. Students* applications are vetted against their 
academic qualifications, and a list of accepted students is published 
in the national press. Students then attend one of tlie Academic . 
Centres to register on one or more courses. At this stage, any 
additional course registration fees become due (100 colones for the 
second course and a further 150 for the third and foutth courses taken). 
Continuing students also attend the Academic Centres to pay their 
matriculation and course registration fees* Any 'Student may withdraw 
from any course he has registered on during the first 22 days of the 
teaching period. 

Student progress 

Mone of the basic data is available in sufficient detail to enable one 
to evaluate with any degree of confidence the efficiency or effectiveness 
of the University, as measured by student progress. Dropout is, however, 
a serious problem, as Table 6 shows. 

The causes of drop*-out are complex, but two main reasons were cited by 
' students who left the system in the first semester of 1979: 28 percent 
of those responding to a survey said that they dropped out because 
they could not reconcile the demands of their jobs with those of their 
study, while 30 percent said they could not find sufficient time to 
study. In addition, 13 percent deserted because they did not like 
studying at a distance, 3 percent left for reasons of ill-health, 
4 percent because the aarpQrae offered did not meet their needs, 
4 percent for economic or financial reasons, and 4 percent for reasons 
of maladministration (UNED, 1980a: 9-10). 
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TABLE 6 

Student progress at UNEP, Regittered students by cohort 



Semester 






Cohort 


Iptai 


















1978/1 


1978/2 


1979/1 


1979/2 


1980/1 




1978/1 


1936 










1936 


C TJ 














1223 


T) U 


1978/2 


n/a 


rt/a 








9 «> 
IB » 


1979/1 


n/a 


n/a 


n/a 






i986 
















60 

° S 


1979/2 


410 


287 


678 


1674 




3049 


M 

|3 


1980/1 


503 


349 


363 


888 


3797 


5900 


































Z ( 


3f cohort 














registered 


26.0 






53.0 


IQO.O 




1980/1 


i_ 













n/a "not available 



TABLE 7 



AvernRe student workloads at three Costa Rican universities 



j University 

1 


Average credit 
loading per 
semoater 


Average student 
workload per 
week (hours) 


Average student 
workload per credit 
per week (hours) 
. , 4 


' UCB 


16.8 


15.9 


0.94 ; 


t UNA 


12.4 


14.8 


1.2 


1 UNED 


9.8 


11.1 


1.13 

1 




s ■ . ' ' ' ft 

A Mport analysing posiible causes of dropout suggfested that a number^ 
of factors combined "to create in the student's mind a lack of confidei^ce 
both in themselves and in UNED*' (Pengelly, 1979: 18). Pengelly (1979: 19, 
. 20* 22, 23) suggested that the key factors involved in dropout were: 

* The student does not know what is expected of him - so he does 
not know how to behaye or how to apply himself effectively to 
his work. • 

* The student does not know how to organise his studies so he* 
cannot apply himself effectively to his work. 

* The student- has no' realistic baais on which to judge his progress - 
so he does no£ know whether to continue or drop-out* 

* The student encounters many study problems - so he cannot achieve 
any confidence in his own ability. 

* The student has no basis, which he can understand, for deciding 
how to study - so he does not know how to build up his study skills 

* The student lacks confidence in the quality, of the items which 
make up the teaching package - so he can rationalize hia own 
failures as being UNED's fault* 

* The student encounters many small problems and uncertainties 
^ in almost all his dealings with the university - so he loses 

confidence in the institution. 

* The student cannot o1>tain accurate and reliable information - 
so he cannot decide rationally how to act when he has to make 
a decision and hence he has to behave in a largely arbitrary 
manner. 

* The student cannot obtain adequate personal advice about his 
non-*academic problems - so he regards the task of coping with 
the demands made upon* his as excessive. 

* The student cannot identify with UNED or his fellow students - 
^ so he feels isolated and lacking any support which renders him 

less able to cope with his other problems* 

* The student does not get what he expects from the tutorial system 
(given his misconception of the tutor's role in a distance 
teaching system) - so he blames the quality of the tutorials 

or .tutors for his^lack of success. 



frengelly suggeACed'chaC these fee tore coiAine with leek of confidence 
to instil in student! «r belief "thet the University docs not reslly, 
care about its students and their problems" (1979: 21) and also that it is 
*iaposaible to get the help needed to overcome these problems (1979: 23). 

Although direct evidence to support Pengelly's views is not available 
ay own experience tends to support his views. However , one area where 
thara is more evidence is the effect of student workload on dropout. 
Two fictors are particularly important here, the first involvea the > 
theoretical overloading of UNED's courses relative to the number of hours 
which part-time atudents have available to study. A full-course load 
(4 courses) would in theory require 33.3 hours per wefck over the 18 wfcek 
semester. This workload atcms in part from the standard definition of 
^ credit that has been adopted by CONAIE (to be equivalent to 45 hours 
ork Off the part of the student) and modified by UNED (to be equivalent 
^o 50 hours work on the part of the student). In fact, UNED's students^ 
itake on average 9.8 credit a per semester » and work on average II. I 
hours per week (WED. 1980b). All the evUence available suggests 
that the official definition of a credit In student workload terms 
is grossly out of line with what actually happens in UNED and in the 
conventiona^l universities, and tliat in this respect UNED' s students 
are not much different from their yfednventional counterparts, as Table 
7 indicates (see page 30). ^ 

The second factor is that a survey of Average working hours by socio- 
. economic claas indicates that on average 62.4 percent of tha working 
population having a working week in exceas of 47 hours. In fact, with 
the exception of professional (45 percent) and technical (54 percent^ 
staff, a majori^ of all categories of employed parsons work what is 
in effect a 6 day week (MEIC, 1978: Table 28). Inevitably this severely 
reduces the amount of leisure time available for part-time study. 

Thus the evidence available suggests that UNED's part-time students 
have actual weakly workloada that are broadly comparable witji thoae of 
students at the distance teaching Universidad Naclonel Abierta (Venezuela) 
and the Open Uttlverslty (United fclngdom). Unfor^unstely data ia^only 
available on students who have successfully completed thsir courses, but 
it does suggest that excessive workloltd may be more of an excuse, ^or 
dropout; than a reason. The official definition of a credit 
as requiring 45 (or 50) hours work is unreal.^ In theory, a 
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3 credit course requires 150 hours o£ studex^tt vorH over the femes ter. . ^ 
In practice 9 students work on aversge 6L hours. Fortunately, it 
appears (although this is an untested "Supposition) that the official 

definition .o£ a credit has little influence 9n the design of UNED's 

•♦ ' ^ 

courses. The amount of roatexial given to the student does not appear 
to be excessive given the average workload of 61 hours pe^ week put in 
by successful students. Th^ over*-riding i^mpression is one of formal 
lip-s«rviee to the standard established by CONARE, with broad coinparafiility 
between the uniyersities in tetins of whit actually happens. ^ , ^ 

More worrying, perhaps, are the , implications of Pengelly's report on 
dropout, which suggests that there may be, a nuinber ^f fundamental 
factors imderlying dropout, the* identification and correction of which 

will be far from'^easy. ^ * % 

• • k , . 

Ml 

At the same time, ^t is worth emphasising that UNED is by no means alone 
in having relatively high dropout and repitition rates. It is dear 
thal^ dropout is f serious problem in the conventional Costa Riean 
universities, ^hich students often enter without adequate preparation. 
Another important 1?actor ip the conventional universities is the pa^t- 
time nature of the course with students almost invariably taking longer 
to complete their courses than the time scheduled - in some faculties 
more than double. To persist in such a long drawn^ut course requit4ss 
a high academic motivation which is frequently lacking. 



Organisational Structure 
UNED's organisational structure is based on a small Rectorate and three 
Vice-rectorates (Administration, Planning and Academic) (see Figure 5). 

The Administrative Vice-rectorate provides a range of central 
services (financial control, accountSt transport, buildings maintenance, 
security, etc.) as well as student administrative ^services (admissidns, 
* registration, records and welfare). It also oversees the production of 
UNED's course texts and the other books produced by Editorial UNED. 

The Planning Vice-*rectorate is largely concerned with drawing up the 
University's medium (one to five year) and short term (under a year) 
pitas. Specialist offices formulate the five year University Plant 
the buildings and accomodation plans* sbort*term project control 
schedules and the annual budget. A documentation and information centre 
Q is located in the Planning Vice-rectorate, as are offices concerned 
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vich institutionAl iiviliMitioxi md fticifticAl fervicss. Tht Office 
of CurriculuB Mvslofntnc is «lto loci^Ccd htrs. « 

Tb« Aeadraic Vic«-rictor#ts !• cooc(|tnt4 with chs diiilgn and MavelopMiic 
of tatchlng •atarial.^taachlng and raaaarch. ^ 

Thla atnictura is aubjact to a nuibcr of waaknaaaaa. Boat of which 
ariaa iroB tha ganaral failura ta toB^av a aanaa co-dapandance 
bf tvaan ch« varioua apacialiata_involved.. Tha rigid atnicturlng of 
cha organiaation on a hiararchlcal baaia rcaulca in tha loaa of any 
aanaa of autuai cooparatlon acroaa functional ara^ that ia ao ^ 
iaportant for tha fulf illaant of taaka auch aa thoaa invol«id in tha*" 
daaign and. taaching of ■ulti-«dta dintanca couraaa. Particular uu, 
waaknaaaaa occur at tha intarfacaa batwaan tha Offica of CurjriculuB' ^ 
Oeaigri (in tha. Planning Vica-ractorata) and tha authora and full-tiM 
Aeadaalc Producara (loeatad in the Acadaaic Vica-ractorata) s batwaah: 
tha Tutor Coordinatora (who prapara tha* aaacaaMnt' aatariala) and tha 
curriculum daaignara (who havV apwilfied tha couraa. objactivaa that 
ar« auppoaad to ba taated);. and batwaan tha authora and . tha* Tutor 
Coordinatora. %o £hat authora hava VKy'littla awaraneaa of tha procaaaaa 
undartakan in the actual teaching of a couraa. . 

Daciaion-mking * 
In UNED daciaion-«king raMina thtf praaar«a o« tha Univaraity Council 
which, with tha axcaption of tha Ractor, ia conpoaad wholly of axtamal 
lay aeabara. Tha Council nonally acta on tha aSvica of tha Ractor 
and of th» thrae Vica-ractora, Who ara fn attandanca at ita naatinga. 
The Rector alao a^ata for^lly with hia Vica-ractoi-a on a waafcly baaia 
(Ractora* Council). It iif jifara that tha corporate BanagaBent of 
Univareity ia axercieed. However, the ueafulnaaa of tlie Rectore' 
Council ie reduced by ite reetricted.l«*arehip and .by tha fact that ^ 
only in vary exceptional caaia are non-Mabere celled upon to give their 
profaeeionel advice. 

Below thi< level, the work of eech Vica-rectorete ia coordintted 
through tha^noraaWy weakly ■aetinge of the Vice-rectorete Councile, 
eech of which ia chaired by tha iippropiriete Vioe-ractor and Jiee ee ite 
■nbere all tha office ^wade in tha Vice-rectoreta. Peraone froa 
other Vice-rectoretee do- not norMlty. ettend euch 'aeetinge . The whole 
aapheeie of the etructur* le therefore' ihiararchickl end deperlaentel, 
culaineeing in the Ractor end th« Univareity Council. • 
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A certain mtmrnstm of cross-fMCtim wUgntiM i» fioviM hf m mMter 
of fCfnduii coHdtte^s ad warkSm Vom§m» Mch of lidcli «oi^ wit^ 
wll*-defined tcM of tefarance. Thuo cfl™it;tot« draw tteir ■ofeeritep 
froi any of cha yice^r«cCorataa» _aa tmWMtt* fciwwar, aqr aubjcctive 
viaw is ciiac ttaair affactimiasf is uadcminid ^ • nM*ar of factors : 
f irstlyt tte Hector and ?ice-trectors do not aoMally atti^ such ^sirotips. 
This both lessens their iaportanee and aeana that their tecoMaddations . 
can Bore easily be rejected by the lec^s* (k>imeii or University Council* 
should this be felt to be n^^'^Tt because such rejection can be done 
without conprousing the position ^f any of the officers. Secondly » it 
is clear that such coanittees are d^id of any power to take decisions* 
even at a relatively low level* since they Must either report (as a 
coMittee) to the Bectofs' Cotmcil or* as individual Msbers* to the 
appropriate Vice-Hector. The concept of joint decision-asking is an 
alien one. This, lack of collective responsibility allows Mriiers who 
have fai,led to gain their way a ready opportunity to try to reverse a 
proposal by re*raising the issue outside of cowitti^e. It also neans 
, that there is a aarked reluctance on the part of individuals to raise 
natters in comittee* even where this sight seem to be aost appropriate. 
Indeed* an individual who wishes to ensure success for a proposal is 
far better of f if he obtains the consent of his superior (and ultinately 
his Vice-rector) Lnd then pronlgatea the ipatter ar a nmagcMnt decision. 
The result is that there is considerable Mutual suspicion and antagonist 
within the organisation. This gives senior officials considerable scope , 
to play one graup off against the other. ^ 

The structure is not without its advantages. It enables the officers 
to respond to probleu quickly. However* it effectively wofrks against 
the complex interdependent nature of distnce teaching systcas. 

Costs 

UNEB's 1980 budget antiicipated expenditure of^^S^S aillion colones. ^ ^ 
In a first exercise, Rfsble (19Slc) analysed OKID's budget against a 
number of cost-inducing variables and then projected costs^ forward 
against current planne^ expansion^. Subsequently* Huable (1981a* 1981b) 
modified his cost model for URID following the decision to introduce 
the Secondary School BqeHlUrato PrograMK. 



If current plans hold (see Table 8) and if the cost model developed 
by Rumble (1981a» 1981b) is vairdt then costs are likely to rise 
from 55.3 million colones to 137.5 million colones. About 32.4 
pibrcent of the increase of 82.2 million colones can be accounted for 
by the introduction of a nev Secondary School Baohillevato programme. 
A further 18.2 percent vould be accounted for if UNED sought to expand 
its broadcast element from the current 80 progranuies per y^^r to 240 
per year. 17.8 percent reflects an increase in student numbers, and 
15.8 percent reflects cost, increases following on the planning increase 
in coursers presented as part of t}^ (uuni^eraa. 

Overall, the proportion of expenditure devoted to the various academic 
progrannes of the University is lilcely to change quite significantly. 
Table 9 shows the extent of this change given the various assumptions 

: ... ^ 

built into' Rumble's model (1981a» 1981b! Table 9.6) 



In spite of thia overall increase in e xpendi ture. Rumble shows tha^t 
average, student costs are likely to f^^^^^udent numbers increase 



These figures compare favourably with average student costs in 
conventional Costa Rican universities which in 1978 were as followa 
(at 1980 price levels) ; UCR, 11,110 colones; UNA, 17,360 colones; 
ITCR, 37,240 colones. It is unlikely that the conventional universities 
have the same potential for economics of scale as UNED has. Thus, as 
UNED reaps economies of scale, so its cost-efficiency as measured by 
average student costs is likely to increase dramatically. On the other 
hand, it is worth noting that the average cost per credit registration 
at U^D is not quite as favourable to UNED's position (owing to the 
greater average credit-loading per student at UCR and UNA) (see Table 11). 

4 

Nevertheless, Rumble's projections suggest that even here the economies 
of scale reaped by UNED will mean that by 1985 the average co«i; per 
credit per year will have fallen below the current level at UCR, to 
297 colones. L 

Overall, UNED seems tb be critically balanced at ptesent, being more or 
less on a pfr, in cost-^efficiency terms, with the University of Costa 
Rica, and somewhat more efficient that the other two conventional 
universities. However, if UNED can eitpand its student numbers in line 
O with its plans, then it will reap economies of scale and significantly 
ERIC increiise its cost afficiency relative to tht other Costa Rican universities. 



TABLE 8 

Planned E»«iiion of •ctivitiet.ri980 - 1985 



Semetcer 

Degree* proRr— eg ^(Carrerai) 1980/1 

Nunber o£ prograaoie coordinACort 5 
Nuaber o£ tubject area coordinAtort 7 
Initial production o£ coursef 82 

Maintenance o£ couraea (production 2.6 
load) . Bfaintenance equivalent -to 
lOZ o£ initial production load 

Total pr(Dduction load in couraea 8A.6 ^ 

Number o£ couraea being preaented ^0 

Nu^er o£ atudenta 5900 

Extenaion progra—ie 

Number o£ programea 2 

Secondary School Equivalency 
Progr— e (Bachllierato ) 

Initial production o£ couraea 

Maintenance o£ couraea (production) 

Total production load 

Number o£ courses being preaented ' 

Number o£ atudents' " 

Support services 

Audio-visualTmateriala : number o£ 38 
TV and radio progrannea plua 
aaaociated video caaaettea to be 
produced (in each medium) 

Number o£ Academic Centrea 19 



Semeater 

1985/2 

12 . 
13 

none planned 
at preaent 

12.3 



12.3 
132 
12490 



1.8 
1.8 
18 
13000 

120 



gueatimate 
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TABUS 9 

■ ■ * 

Proportion of total projected expenditure devoted 


•■■ 

to various > 


ecedemic proKrMMt 

* ■ 






Semeater 


Seinetter 




1981/1 


1985/2 


loot ■ <colones thoutendt) 


38,921 


69,145 




t 




ProEteMe 






Ciclo BesiqOr General end* 


78.1 


52.5 


Profeitionel Studies » end 






Free Studies progrenme* 






Extension. Studies Progrune 


16.8 


20.7 


Secondary School Bachiller^to 


5.1 


26.8 


prograflM 









TABLE 10 






Projected average student costs per annua* 


1980t1985 




(colones at 1980 price levels) 




. Year 


Professional Studies 


Secondary Sbhool 


{CcaerevM) programe 


(BcuihtlleTato) 






progranne 


1980 


10,923 




1981 


8.51A 


4,772 


1982 


7,012 


3,206 


1983 


6,368 


2,870 


1984 


6,072 


2,800 


1985 


5,8U 


2,842 



TABLE 11 ^ 

Average cost per credit per year, 1980 
(in colones at 1980 price levels) 



University Average credit loading Average cost per 

per annua credit per annum 

UCR 32.2 345 

UHA 24.8 700 
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the f^ti^i»fti^t of the upivergiti»i 

During 1979 mod 198Q the financing af Cps«t Rica*s four ScaCe funded 
universiciee becaae increaeinyly problcoatic. The three conventional 
uAiVarsitlaa ware financed f ro« the Special Fund for Mgher Educational 
rinancittgt while UlEb vaa funded froa other iourcea. Froa 1981 all 
four universities vill be financed froa the Fund, each receiving a 
fixed percentage sua (UCE, 59 p^ent; ITCR, 11.5 percent; UNA, 23.5 
percent; unD« 6 percent). These proportions will reaain in force 



until 1985. In an uncertain econoaic cliaate, it seeas likely that 

this agreeaent vill increase tetpsions between the universities as , 

those institutiofis that are still developing f ind theaselves starved 

of funds, while others have no incentive to iaprove theif" cost«ef fectiveness. 

Conclusion 

Although UMBO has only been operating for four years, it has developed 

rapidly both as an institution and in teras of the breadth of its 

acadcaic prograaaes. As a consultant, it is all too easy to concentrate 

on the failings of an institution. After all«r # consultant is there to 

help identify those areas where he feels things are not working well 

and to suggest iaproveacnts. It is also all too easy to aiscqnstrue 

the evidence, particularly where one is working in a foreign culture 

and language. On the other hand, I have been privileged in the number ai 

of contacts I have had with the University, first in October 1976, 

identifying technical assistance needs for the early planning of the *^ 

University; then in April and May 1978, working with two colleagues r 

on the early planning of the University; again in Septeaber and y 

October 1979, evaluating with the saae two colleagues the institution's 

progress and offering technical advise on a nuaber of aspects;, and 

finally, working in the Planning Vice-rectorate for a twelve month 

period beginning February 1980. 

Although it is still too early to make definitive judgements on the 
success or failure of UNED, it is clear that like all essentially 
healthy inatitutions, UNED is still developing, continually adapting 
itself and improving its systea in the light of experience. It is a 
vigoroua institution that is aeeting previously unsatisfied demands 
for university education. It is now expanding into other academic 
areas. It has the potential to reap economies of scale and prove 
itself cost«-efficient in comparison with the conventional universities 
in Costa Rica, although it is not as year clear whether it will in fact . 
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•uccMd in thii. Dropout it « ierioui problm» butf the University's 
Authorities ere eeekint aeens to iiiprove the situetion. Ovel^eli; UNED 
is e tticrocostt of the possibilities end probleas of teeching kt e 
disttace. It is doing wich to prove thf potentiel worth of distence 
teeching Methods et the higher educetion level. 
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HOTES 

An earlier cete study vet prepared in 1978 on bebelf of the Open 
Onivertitj't Centre for Intemetionel Cooperetion end Services-: 
Greville luable <1978) The miv§nidM Et^tcrtfol a Di$icay^ a ooBa— 
etwJy in dUtano0 looming, Hilton Kei^ee, OOCXCSv MiMogreph. The 

present work is, hovevert wholly new in its content. 

» • 

Section 1 of the peper drevs heevily on Mevis, Richerd end Keren Biesens, 
Loa CoBtaatriemsQe, Sen Josi, 1979:. Editor iel Universided EsUtel e 
Dietencie. This book is by fer end evey the best generel guide to 
■odem Costs Rice* ' o« 

Ontil aid 1980 the Costs Ricen colon hed e fixed (offifiiel) exchenge 
rate of 8.6 to the US doller. During the letter pert of the yeer 
there vere two exchenge retes, en ertif icielly law «f f iciel rete, 
■ainteined at 8.6 to the doller end^the free market rete which 
fluctueted wildly, end et one tiM reeched 16.1 to the doller. The 
situetion on the £fee marked eventuelly led to the Government to 
ebandon the officiel exchenge rete. By August, 1981 the colon hed 
reeched e rete o£ 27 to the doller. By Noveodier, it hed sunk to 40 
to the doller. 
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